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For the Utiea Christian Repository. isfactory reason why he should 
ON THE FRATER OF FAITE, choose to leave the subject so com- 
When | made my first inquiries |! pletely in the dark. If he wishes 
on the subject of the Prayer of || to have it understood, why should 
Faith, I did it with a strong hope || he not explain it? If he has any 
that some advocate of the new the- || clear ideas upon it himself, why is 
ory would enter into the discussion, || he unwilling to communicate them 
and throw some light upon it—||to me? He does, indeed, cite a 
There were some points in relation great many passages of scripture, 
to it, upon which { had not fully || which he calls his creed upon the 
made up my mind. I earnestly de subject, and wishes me to say whe+ 
sired further information; and |/ ther I believe them or not. I say, 
therefore stated the difficulties I cheerfully, that I believe these pas- 
felt, that they might be removed.— | sages of scripture to be the word of 
When L. F. took up the subject, & |; God; but | cannot say I believe 
appeared as the advocate of the new | they are all applicable to the sub- 
theory, I did hope that my desires | ject in question. He seems to sup-. 
would be gratified. 1 did hope that ll pose that these texts must be appli- 
he would so treat the subject, that | cable to the subject, or they must be 
I should be able, at least, to under- || of no use to christians at the pre- 
stand his views, and the reasons why || sent day, and might as well be era- 
he entertained them. 1 did hope || sed from the bible. This appears 
he would make a frank and open a- || to me a strange conclusion. Is the 
| 














vowal of his scheme, and an expli- || promise made to Abraham, that he 
cit statement of his arguments ; and || should have a son, applicable to any 
that he would inforin me how he did, || christian of the present day ? or, if 
to his own mind, obviate the diffi- |] not, might it as well be erased from 
culties [I stated. ‘'n all these re- |) the bible? Is it of no use to the 
spects I have been disappointed.— || church, at the present day, to be in- 
From a careful review of all that he || formed what promises God made to 
has written, | am totally at a loss || the patriarchs, and prophets, and a- 
whathis viewsare,on the most impor- |} postles, and how he fulfilled them ? 
tant points of the subject. {know not || If the passages of scripture which 
whether he believes all real christians || he cites were applicable to the sub- 
now to have the same spirit of inspi- || ject, it was certainly important for 
ration & the same miraculous gifts || him to show that they were; and 
which the apostles had, or whether || especially after I had stated rea- 
he does not believe it. I know not || sons why 1 thought they were not. 
whether he believes there is any ac- || But as L. F. declines an investiga- 
ceptable prayer but such as is im || tion of the subject, I think it unne- 
mediately dictated by the Holy Spi- || cessary to make any further re- 
rit, just as future events were re- |} marks upon his communications ;—» 
vealed to the prophets of old, or || and will now proceed to state, with 
whether he does not believe it. I|| as much brevity as I can, tie best 
knew not whether he admits that || view I have been able to take of the 
there is a difference between the || Prayer of Faith. And Ll would 
sanctifying influences of the Spirit, || earnestly request any one who 
and his miraculous gifts, or whether || thinks it erroneous to point oyt 
he thinks they are one and the same |! wherein it is so. 

thing. J cannot discover any sat- 
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My remarks will be directed to 
three points: first, what things it is 
proper to pray for ; second, how we 
ought to pray for them; and third, 
what effect we have reason to be- 
lieve our prayers will have. 


I. For what things is tt proper 
to pray ? 

I answer, for .any thing which is 
in itself desirable, provided God 
has not made known to us that we 
ought not to ask it. Prayer is the 
expression of our desires. Any 
thing that we may lawfully desire, 
we may lawfully pray for. Any 
blessings, temporal or spiritual, for 
ourselves or others, we may lawful- 
ly ask of God. The only limita- 
tion that occurs to me, is, where God 
‘has given some intimation that we 
ought not to ask. He told one of 
his prophets, “ pray not thou for 
this people.” He said, by one of 
the apostles, “there is a sin unto 
death; I do not say that he shall 
pray for it.” He has clearly taught, 
in the scriptures, that the state of 
those already in the eternal world 
is unalterable; and this is a clear 
intimation that we ought not to pray 
for them. 


Il. How ought we to pray -for 
blessings from God for ourselves or 
others ? 

1, We ought to pray with an 
earnest, intense desire to obtain 
those blessings. Desires that are 
faint and feeble, are not likely to 
prevail. 

2. We ought to pray persever- 
ingly. Those desires which do not 
lead to perseverance in prayer, 
those which soon faint and fail, are 
not very sincere and ardent. 

3. We ought to pray with a deep 
sense of our unworthiness of the 
least favour. We are exceedingly 
guilty, and we ought to feel it when 
we go to a throne of grace, that we 
may go with penitence and humili- 
ty. 


4. We ought to pray with holy 
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desires. If our prayers are but the 
expression of unholy desires, they 
will be offensive to God. And the 
more earnest they are, if they are 
unholy, the more offensive they will 
be. All selfish desires are unholy 
desires. No matter what the bles- 
sing is which we desire, if our de- 
sire for it is selfish, it is an unholy 
desire. If our own gratification is 


the ultimate object we seek, we & 


shall not please that God who re- 
quires us to seek his glory as our 
ultimate object. If we ask any 
blessing, therefore, for ourselves or 
others, it must be in subordination 
tothe glory of God. And hence, 
5. We ought to pray with sub- 
mission. ‘To ask even for spiritual 
blessings without submission is a 
part of the religion. of the unre- 
newed heart, which makes its own 
happiness its supreme object. Let 
the blessing we ask for be ever so 
desirable in itself, it cannot be so 
desirable that we should have it, as 
it is that God should be glorified. — 
Now, it may be for the glory of 
God to bestew this blessing, or it 
may not. We cannot know wheth- 
er it is or not, unless he has himself 
informed us. He does not inform 
us, by a new revelation, at the time 
we pray. His word is the only re- 
velation christians have. We can- 
not know, unless he has informed 
us in his word. He has informed 
us, in his word, that it is for his glo- 
ry to save some ; but he has not in- 
formed us what individuals. If we 
desire the salvation of a particular 
individual, we may pray for it. But 
since we do not know that the sal- 
vation of that individual will be for 
the glory of God, we ought to pray 
for it with submission. We ought 
to desire the salvation of that indi- 
vidual, and pray for it earnestly ;— 
but we ought to desire the glory of 
God more, and follow the example 
of our Lord, who said, * Not my 
will, but thine be done.”? The sub- 


| mission I speak of, is not indiffer- 
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ence. That is no submission where || the ground of our faith. God has 
nothing is submitted. it implies that || not told us that he will convert that 


there is a strong desire for the bles- 
sing, while at the same time, there is 
astronger desire that the will of God 
should be done. 

6. ‘We ought to pray with faith 
in Christ; that is, a cordial accep 
tance of Christ, as the only medium 
of access unto the Father, for sin- 


' ners like us. 


7. We ought to pray with faith in 
God, that is, confidence in God.— 
This is twofold; confidence in his 
character, and confidence in _ his 
promises. Confiderice in his char- 
acter, as all wise, all-powerful, and 
infinitely good; as one who knows 
what is best, and will certainly do 
what is best. Confidence in his 
promises, that he will certainly do 
what he has said. T' is, Ll think is 
the true Prayer of Faith. If we 
go to God in prayer, feeling a want 
of confidence in his character as 
ene who will certainly do what is 
best, or feeling a want of confidence 
in his promises, and doubting whe- 
ther he will fulfil them, such unbe 
lief will certainly be displeasing to 
him, and render our prayer an a- 
bomination. 

If such faith in God is the faith 
necessary to prevailing prayer, then 
a belief that God will grant the ve- 
ry thing we ask for, is not the faith 
necessary, undess God has promised 
to bestow the very thing we ask for, 
and promised it unconditionally too. 
God has promised the future con- 
version of the Jewish nation. When 
we pray for their conversion, there- 
fore, confidence in the promises of 
God is the same as a belief that he 
will convert them. In this case, he 
has promised the very thing we ask 
for, and we know it before we ask, 
and the promise is not made to de- 
pend upon the condition, if we ask, 
but is:an absolute promise. But 
when we wish to pray for the con 
version of a particular individual, 
we can find no such promise to be 


| Their earnestness of desire has led 





individual. He has, indeed, promi- 
sed to hear and answer prayer, 
when it is made aright. That this 
promise binds him always to grant 
the very thing asked for, 1 have not 
yet seen satisfactorily proved. But 
even if he has promised to grant the 
very thing asked for, upon condi- 
tion that we pray aright, we do not 
yet know whether we shall pray a- 
right. As vet, therefore, we have 
no evidence that he will convert 
that individual ; and to believe that 
he will, without evidence, is pre- 
sumption Before we try to pray, 
all the faith we can exercise is, that 
God will convert him # we pray a- 
right. It is not till after we have 
made the attempt to pray for him, 
and find, on reflection, that we have 
prayed aright, that we can have an 
ground to believe that God will con- 
vert him. This belief, therefore, 
must come after the right prayer is 
made, and not before; and conse- 
quently, cannot be the faith which 
makes the prayer right. 

It is certainly a mistake, there- 
fore, to suppose that the faith which 
makes the prayer right, is, in com- 
mon cases, a belief that God will 
grant the very thing we ask for.— 
And I think I can see clearly how 
some of my pious friends have fal- 
len into this mistake. They have 
had their attention directed to the 
case of some particular individual, 
who was yet in his sins. They have 
thoughit of his case till they have be- 
come very anxious for his salvation. 
With their hearts full of the sub- 
ject, thev have gone to the throne of 
grace, and poured out their souls in 
prayer toGod. ‘Their prayers were 
made with earnestness of desire, 
with humility, with penitence, with 
a supreme regard to the glory of 
God, and with confidence that God 
would do what was most for his glo- 
ry, and a willingness that he should. 
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them alsé to cenverse with the in- 
dividual, and press divine truth up- 
on his conscience. The faithful, 
affectionate, and earnest manner, in 
which this has been done, has made 
an impression upon his mind, and 
he has been awakened. Reflection 
upon their own prayers, in connec- 
tion with the scripture encourage- 
ment to prayer, has given them some 
hope that he would be converted ; 
and this hope has been increased by 
his apparent seriousness. With 
these increased hopes they have 
prayed again, and conversed with 
him again; and the prospect of his 
conversion has increased to such a 
degree that they have begun to in- 
dulge an expectation that it would 
be secoudlideed. This expectation 
has given them still more encour- 
agement to pray for him, and to be 
faithful to him; and at length, the 
result has been, that he is hopefully 
brought to submit to God and give 
him his heart. Afterwards, when 
they have reflected upon the subject, 
they have remembered that they 

rayed for the conversion of this 
individual, with a strong expecta- 
tion that he would be converted ;— 
and on hearing the new theory sta 
ted, that the faith necessary to pre- 
vailing prayer consists in such an 
expectation, they have been very 
easily led to think it confirmed by 
their own experience. 

That God has made promises to 
hear and answer prayer, I have no 
doubt. But that these promises 
bind him always to give the very 
thing asked for, | am not convinced. 
1 see not why God may not hear 
the prayer, and accept it, and an- 
swer it, not by giving the thing as- 
ked for, but something better in its 
stead. The cases stated in my for- 
mer communication, of the prayer 
of Christ that the cup might pass 
from him, and of Paul, that the 
tho n inhis flesh might be removed ; 
and that stated by H. N. of Moses, 
that he might enter the land of Ca- 


| ticular blessing under particular 





naan, appear to have been answered 
in this way. And I believe every 
christian,who will carefully examine 
his own experience, will find that he 
has made prayers for things which 
God has not granted, as _nearl 

right, as for those things which he 
has granted. 1 should not dare, 
therefore, to condemn every prayer, 
as unacceptable to God, which did 
not procure the very a asked 
for, at the very time specified in the 
prayer. Indeed, I believe that 
christians can be found, who have 
sometimes prayed for certain bles- 
sings in the full expectation that 
they should obtain them, and yet 
have been disappointed. This be- 


lief did not make their prayers ef- § 


fectual. But if every such prayer 
had been effectual, that would not 
prove that this belief made them so. 
They might have had all the requi- 
sites of acceptable and prevailing 
prayer, & might have prevailed, even 
though this belief had no influence 
whatever. I do think, however, that 
the promises of God to hear and an- 
swer prayer, furnish every needed 
encouragement to hope and expect 
the blessing which we ask, every 
encouragement which a truly pious 
heart can desire. I do not think it 
necessary that we should have, nor 
do I think the truly pious heart can, 
on the whole, desire to have a posi- 
tive assurance that every particular 
blessing he asks for will be certainly 
granted. All his holy desires ter- 
minate on the glory of God, and 
that he has a positive assurance will 
certainly be secured. 

But I shall be asked, perhaps, 
how, according to my views of the 
subject, christians have any reason 
to expect the very thing they ask 
for. To this inquiry, lanswer, that 
the analogy of divine providence, 
an observation of God’s usual me- 
thod of dealing with his church, 
sometimes furnishes great reason to 
hope for the bestowment of a par- 
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circumstances. It has been obser- || blessing asked for; and if such an 
ved, that God converts the young || expectation dves stimulate those 
more frequently than the old, those || who indulge it to greater diligence 
who believe the truth more fre- || in prayer, and in the use of other 
quently than those who disbelieve it, || means to do good, what hurt can it 
those who have been dedicated to || do for this new theory to prevail, 
God in infancy more frequently || even if it is not true? why is it not 
than those who have not, those who || rather desirable that it should pre- 
have been religiously educated more || vail? It would require another es- 
frequently than those who have not, || say to give a full answer to this 
those who are in the habit of attend- || question; but 1 will briefly - tate 
ing upon religious worship more fre- || some of the evils which result from 
quently than those who are not, and || it. 1. It is an error; and no error 
soon. And particularly, it hasbeen || in matters of religion is harmless. 
observed, that God converts those || No erroris alone. ‘This error leads 
individuals who are the subjects | to a multitude of others. 2. It 
special prayer and special exertion, | leads us to imagine we are divinely 
more frequently than those who are || imspired; and thus, instead of ta- 
not. Now, then, if christians feel || king the word of God for our guide, 
a disposition to make special prayer || it leads us to take for a guide our 
for the conversion of an individual, || own feelings and impressions, which 
and to make special efforts to rouse || are as variable and uncer‘ain as the 
his attention to the subject, the very || winds. And this opens a door to 
existence of ths dispo-ition in them, || every species of enthusiasm. 3. It 
affords some ground to hope that it | prevents steady and uniform exer- 
will be put into action, and. that || tion to promote the cause of God. 
God will convert him. And if he || If it encourages at one time, it dis- 
is, in other respects also, one of that || courages at another; and both alike 
class that God more frequently con- |} without any just reason. There is 
verts than he does others, there is || a revival of religion—to-day we are 
still more ground to hope that God || much animated—our feelings are 
will convert him. But have they || wrought up to a high pitch—we pray 
any ground to expect it, from the || that the work may go on—and we 
promises which God has made to || fully believe that it will, because we 
hear and answer prayer? I answer, || feed that it will. To-morrow, our 
none, till the prayer is made. Bat, || feelings are different—things do not 
when the prayer is made, just so far || go on as we expected and desired— 
as they are conscious that they have || we are discouraged, and cannot 
prayed aright, and just so faras God || pray in faith; that is, we cannot 
has, by his promises, encouraged us || find any evidence in our own feelings 
to expect the very thing which is || that the work will go on—and so we 
thus prayed for, just so far they || stop praying altogether. Such in- 
have reason to expect this individual || constancy is the natural conse- 
will be converted. And as they || quence of embracing such views, 
persevere in prayer, and have an in- || and trusting to our own feelings, in- 
creasing consciousness that they || stead of looking to the word and to 
have continued to pray aright, they || the character of God. 4. It leads 
are warranted to indulge an increas- || to false conversions. A sinner is 
ing expectation of obtaining the |} awakened, and asks christians to 
blessing. pray for him—in doing so, they ex- 

Perhaps I may be asked further, || press their strong faith that he will 
if there is, in the cases I have sta || be converted—he trusts to their 
ted, so much reason to expect the || prayers and their faith, and begins 
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to hope that he is safe—this hope re- 
moves his distress and fills him with 
joy ; and he thinks he is converted, 
when probably he has not even had 
anny genuine conviction of sin, and 
is at heart as much an enemy to God 
as he ever was. ‘These area few of 
the evils which have resulted from 
this new theory already, and which 
will be likely to abound, if it pre- 
vails. 

Ill. What effe ct have we reason to 
believe our prayers will have, when 
made aright ? 

1. When our prayers have been 

made aright, they will have a ten- 
dency to prepare us to receive, or to 
be denied, the blessings wh:ch we 
desire. The effect of our prayers 
upon ourselves, to prepare us ior the 
manifestation of God’s holy will, is, 
certainly, one great design of pray- 
er. Some writers on the subject 
have thought that the whole design 
was to prepare ourselves to do our 
duty, and trust in God. But though 
1 think this is one important end te 
be answered by it, I do not think it 
the whole. 

For, 2. Our prayers, when made 
aright, will have a prevailing influ- 
ence with God. Jacob’s name was 
changed to Israel, as a standing me 
morial that his prayers had a pre- 
vailing influence with God. “ For 
as a prince hast thou power with 
God, and hast prevailed.””, Whether 
we Can or cannot see in what way it 
is consistent for the God of heaven 
to give the prayers of such crea- 
tures as we are a prevailing influ- 
ence with him, I think it evident, 
from the whole scripture account of 
prayer, that he does give them such 
an influence. On this point I have 
not room to enlarge. But I would 
ask the reader to turn to the thirty- 
second chapter of Exodus, and to 
the fourteenth chapter of Numbers, 
and peruse them carefully. 1 think 


; : 
no one who does so, can fail of being 


convinced that the prayers of Moses 


did prevail with God to spare the re- || tions have not brought us any nea- 
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bellious Israelites, when he would 
not otherwise have done it. Let it 
not be said, that God has decreed 
what blessings he will bestow, and 
no prayers will alter his determina- 
tions. If he has decreed what bles- 
sings to bestow, he has decreed 
what prayers shall prevail on him to 
bestow them. If he has decreed 
the end, he has also decreed the 
means. And if the means fail, the 
end will fail also Whathe has de- 


creed to do in one way, he has de- 


creed not to do in any other way. 
If he has, by his decree, connected 
certain blessings with the prayers 
of his people, then those prayers 
must be made, or the blessings will 
not be obtained. 

This is an outline of the best 
view L have been able to take of the 
Prayer of Faith. And it seems to 
me to furnish as much encouraye- 
ment as any christian can possibly 
desire to pray without ceasing. 


ALPHA. 
--»@@e«- 
For the Utica Christian, Repository. 
EXAMINATION OF A DEFENCE OF 
THEOLUGICAL QUESTIONS. 


Free discussion elicits truth ; but, 
through the weakness, the deceit- 
fulness, and corruption of the hu- 
man heart, arguments do not always 
produce conviction, and unbelief is 
sometimes strenghthened by those 
very means which are designed to 
weaken its power, and destroy its 
authority. This thought occurred 
to my mind, while reading P’s de- 
fence of Theological Questions. 
Having read his defence carefully, 
l looked into my own mind, and I 
could see no marks of a nearer 
agreement with the defence, than 
with the original answer. And 
upon reading the defence over 
again, I was constrained to believe 
that P.’s mind was in a situation 
very similar to my own. Our mu- 
tual, persevering, and kind exer- 
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rer together in sentiment. This led || rer and advocate of metaphysical 
me to inquire, are P. and myself sin- | investigation, he ought to have be- 
gular in this respect? or, does the || gun, like a true metaphysician, 
same appearance present itself else- || with the accurate definition of this 
where? And upon reading a little || term. But, instead of this plain, 
farther, I concluded that the Inqui- | legitimate course of proceeding, he 
rer must be ranged in the same || involves the subject in greater diffi- 
class, and perhaps many learned || culties, by asserting, “if it can be 
ecclesiastics, who waged an ink and || proved that God is the cause of all 
paper war until their “bands || things, then, certainly, he is the 
blushed’’. cause of all things; for, that which 

Whilst reflecting on these things | is false never can be proved to be 
I came to the conclusion to say no || true.” Now, does this manifest a 
more upon the subject, but leave it || careful, dispassionate, and .honest 








/ to the common sense of mankind, || inquiry after truth? Who doves not 
| aided by the sacred volume. But || know—who does not perceive at 


my resolution was immediately sha- || the first sight that this extraordinary 
ken by the polite and courtly man- || argument depends entirely on the 
ner of P’s introduction, in which |} meaning of the word cause, a defi- 
the interchange of sentiments is || nition of which ought, in fairness, 
declared to be a privilege. and even in beauty of reasoning, to 

In all subjects, and particularly || have preceded ? May not God su- 
metaphysical subjects, where the|| perintend and direct all things, 
greatest accuracy is required and |! even sin itself, to the accomplish- 
expected, it is highly expedient that || ment of his own wise and holy pur- 
the terms on which the controversy || poses, and yet not be the author of 
sin, or the efficient of wicked ac- 
tions? Here, then, we see the ne- 
cessity of an accurate definition of 
the term cause, and, as a metaphy- 
sical writer, P. was bound to give 


Feeling this necessity in my re- 


tions, I wished to know the definite 
meaning which P. gave to the word 
cause ; for, as he had used the word || such a definition. 
in his Questions and Hints towards || ‘The same difficulty occasioned 
an answer, it was his privilege to || the observation made in the “ Re- 
give it that meaning which corres. | marks,” respecting “ pushing gene- 
ponded with his views For this|| ral truths beyond their legitimate 
purpose I observed, that “if the || boundaries,” of which P. complains, 
word cause be taken in its common || and with which he sports awhile in 
acceptation as signifying that which || triangles. As I do not feel a spor- 
produces an effect, or the efficient, || tive mood at present, nur any dispo- 
then the proposition that sod is the || sition to pursue him in his triangu- 
cause of sin isnot supported. But/| lar metaphysics, I will therefore 
if by the word cause, the author || state distinctly what I mean by 
means nothing more nor less than || “ pushing arguments beyond their 
God’s superintendence and direc- || legitimate boundaries.” It is when 
tion of all events to the accomplish- || the premises are laid in one art or 
ment of his own wise and holy || science, and the conclusion made 
pias then I have no dispute with || to affect another. Thus, because 
im, for I believe, as firmly as I be- || God is the principium a quo, or ef- 
lieve there is a God, that “ he cau- || ficient of natural evil, therefore, he 
seth the wrath of man to praise him, || is the principium a quo, or the ef- 
and restraineth the remainder|| ficient of moral evil also. And 
thereof.” Now, as P. is an admi-|| when I used the expression com- 
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plained of, supposed that P.’s erudi- 


tion and discriminating mind would 
easily have understood its nature 
and application to the subject under 
discussion. But, however, P. him 
self furnishes a further illustration 
of this subject. The inquiry is, 
what causes a moral agent’s choice 
to read P.’s questions P Now are 
not general mathematical truths 
pushed beyond their legitimate 
boundaries, when they are applied 
to the solution of this question? 
What connection is there between 
inferring that if one of the angles 
of a triangle is a right angle, there- 
fore, the sum of the other two an- 
gles is more than a right angle, and 
and inferring that certain cunstitu- 
tional principles caused me to read 
the questions under consideration ? 
If one be false, how does this prove | 
the other to be false also? 

If I am not mistaken, P. fre- 
quently errs in this respect. Here 
isa weak place which he ought to 
guard. The mind is fr equently ar 
rested in reading the productions of 
his pen, by assertions, inferences, 
or conclusions, which do not appear 
to flow easjly, or legitimately from 
his premises ; and in this respect he 
widely differs from some metaphy- 
sical writers, who carry. the mind 
onward from step to step so easily 
and clearly, that no violence is felt, 
and the truth, in every step, is so 
irresistibly evident, that the mind 
cannot withhold its assent. Let us 
review the course of reasoning pur- 
sued in the answer to the twenty- 
first question. The question is, 
«« Can it be proved from the light of 
nature that God causes every “thing 
to take place as it does? 4. It can. 
Every thing which comes into exis- 
tence must have a cause.”? Thus 
far the mind proceeds easily. But 
he then adds, “our acts of choice 
come into existence, and, therefore, 
are effects produced by some 
cause.’ Here the mind pauses, 


and asks, are “acts of choice,” the 


3 
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same precisely in signification with 
thing in the question, and in the 
first part of the answer? Perhaps, 
after reasoning awhile, and reflect- 
ing upon the very extensive signifi- 
cation of the word thing, he may 
conclude that “an act of choice” 
may be a thing in the mind of the 
querist. “ Let us take a particular 
act of choice, and inquire into its 
cause. You choose to read these 
questions. What caused you to 
make such a choice? You will say, 
perhaps, you wished to see what 
would be said, and that made you 
choose toread. But thatis assigning 
the motive or reason of your choice, 
and not the cause.” Is not the mind 
here again arrested, and forced to 
ask, why, how is this? [snot my mo- 
tive for reading, or my reason for 
reading, the cause of my reading } 
Surely” this is the meaning of the 
word in common language. Yet 
the author evidently means that my 
motive for reading, and the cause of 
my reading are different things, 
What, therefore, does he mean by 
these words? I will examine his 
definitions, for I suppose, that he, 
‘ike a true metaphysician, has given 
an accurate definition of the terms. 
But none are to be found. In this 
dilemma I betake myself to the on- 
ly expedients left for me, viz. to ex- 
amine the words in Lexicons, and 
metaphysical writings of acknow- 
ledged reputation. Here I can find 
no assistance, for metive, in morals, 
is exhibited as a cause of action.— 
Yet still {ec author must mean that 
these words are different; and this 
difference of meaning must be de- 
termined, befure L can proceed with 
safety or advantage. Upon reflec- 
tion | suppose he means, by cause, 
the principtum a quo, or the efficient. 
But still my mind does not rest sat- 
isfied, because I cannot see a clear 
distinction, in an act of choosing, 
between that which determines my 
choice, and the cause of my choice. 
It is true, in material things I can 
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see the difference between the efli- 
cient and the proximate cause, but 
in acts of choosing the difference is 
not so evident; and modern meta- 
physical writers have endeavored 
to rescue metaphysics from the 
cumbersome load of material de- 
ductions, and place it on the simple 
basis of common sense. 

In the answer to the second ques- 
tion, we see the same disposition, 
although in a light somewhat diffe- 
rent. The question is, “ What is 
Natural Theology? 4. It is that 
knowledge of divine truth which is 
discoverable by the light of nature.” 
Thus far, all is well. The mind 
sees clearly,and rests quietly. But 
he immediately adds, “ By the light 
of nature is meant the evidence 
which the works of God exhibit of 
his being and perfections to a mind 
disposed to receive such evidence, 
and inclined to improve its powers 
in the investigation of truth and du- 
ty.” Here we are immediately led 
to ask, is the disposition of the | 
mind necessary to the existence of || 
evidence? I can readily perceive } 
that a well-disposed mind is neces- 
sary to moral improvement from the 
evidence before me, but I cannot 
perceive how the disposition of the | 
mind is essential to the existence of 
the evidence. ‘The apostle Paul did 
not regard it in this light. “ For 
the wreath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men, who hold 


the truth in unrighteousness. Be- 
cause that which may be known of 
God is manifest in them; for God 
hath snowed it unto them. For the 
invisible things of him from the cre- 
ation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead; so that they are 
without excuse.” Here the apostle 
rerards the evidences whieh the 
light of nature affords, as in- 


te be of the same opinion, in 
his “hints: towards an auswer” to 
the thirty-seventh question, where 
he says, “ The light of nature 
teaches fallen man enough to con- 
demn him, but not enough to save 
him.”? 

After showing the utility of “a 
good disposition to the investigation 
of truth and duty,” he asks, of 
what use is Natural Theology? He 
answers, “it serves to show that the 
system of revealed religion is rea- 
sonable; and that those who reject 
it, to follow reason, do not thereby 
avoid any of the difficulties they 
find in the Bible”? Thus far the 
mind proceeds easily with the wri- 
ter. But is not the mind here sud- 
denly arrested, when he says, “it is 
also necessary to prove the Bible to 
be true.” Is this really the fact? 
Natural Theology is doubtless of 
use to the understanding and expo- 
sition of the sacred volume; but is 
it “necessary to prove the Bible to 
be truer”? 

Here a field of inquiry presents 
itself, far too extensive for the pa- 
ges of a periodical publication, and 
requiring too much time in its in- 
vestigation. It might be asked how 
much of Natural Theology would 
be known without a revelation from 
God, communicated to the nations 
of the earth, either by tradition, or 
by writing? It might be asked, is 
revelation more dependent on Nat- 
ural Theology for its truth and di- 
vine authority, than Natural The- 
ology is on Revelation? Is the word 
of God of less authority than hu« 
man deductions from the works of 
God? Does the:Son of righteous- 
ness shining in full-orbed splendor 


in revelation, afford less light—less 
evidence, than the obscure and’ 


glimmering lamp of nature’s works! 


But all these subjects, and many’ 


more of the same kind, must be o- 
mitted. Yet I would ask P., would 


dependent of the disposition of|| he have been so learned a theolo- 
And indeed P. seems || gian as he is, if he had never stu- 
Ww | | 


the mind. 
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died his Bible? Is not the preferring 
of Natural Theology befure revela 
tion a source of innumerable errors 
—errors, Which have torn the hearts 
of the pious with the most bitter 
anguish, and suffused their cheeks 
with tears? 

If 1 mistake not, P. may easily 
perceive an example of pushing in- 
ferences beyond the strength of his 
premises, if he wil: consider the de- 
claration which we have just now ex- 
amined, viz. “Natural Theology is 
necessary to prove the Bible to be 
true,” and compare it with his own 
proofs of the divine authority of 
the scripture. 
reasonings he never mentions Nat- 


ural Theology. But if Natural The- 


ology be necessary to prove the Bi- | 


ble to be true, why was it omitted 
in that place where the Bible is pro 
ved to be the true word of God? 

The same error in reasoning 1s 
exhibited in the answer to the twen- 
tieth question. “Can it be proved 
from the light of nature, that God has 
decreed whatsoever comes to pass? 
A. Itcan.”? And he illustrates this 
affirmation by a pebble. which he 
justly supposes was made for some 
end. And then asks, “Will not this 
end be accomplished? Why will it 
not? Is it because God does not 
know how to accomplish it? No; 
for God is Almighty.” Here the 
question is not answered. The 
question regarded the knowledge of 
God, “is it because God does not 
know?” and the answer declares 
his Almighty power. 


In all his proofs aud | 
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In his examination of scripture | 
proof, P. acknowledges that God | 


tempts no man to sin. 


not the author or efficient. And he 
further adds, “the wickedness of the 
heart, and the lusts which war in 


Here then || 
is an evil action of which God is | 
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motives, as he affirms, and net cen- 
stitutional causes of action in fallen 
man, yet he says that the tempter, 
and not God, is the cause of the sub- 
sequent “overt acts of wickedness;”’ 
therefore, God is not the cause, on 
hisown principles. Besides this, is 
it agreeable to the common estab- 
lished usages of speaking, to call 
the lusts and wickedness of the 
heart motives? Is it agreeable to the 
phraseology of the sacred volume? 
Is it agreeable to the manner of 
writing adopted by metaphysical 
writers of reputed authority? 

And is it quite certain, Mr. Ed- 
itor, that the tempter is always the 
moving cause of “overtacts of wick- 
edness? That he does sometimes 
avail himself of the wicked princi- 
ples of the human heart to accom- 
plish his own wicked end., is not 
disputed. But is this always the 
causer Would man, as he now ex- 
ists, in a fallen and sinful condition, 
live always a life of holiness, if 
there were no devil? Perhaps the 
devil is sometimes accused of bein 
the author of our sins, when he had 
no agency in them. We have de- 
vils enough in our own hearts, dear 
reader, and wicked devils too. If 
we, through the grace of God, con- 
quer our own hearts, and keep them 
in subjection to the gospel of salva- 
tion, we shall find it easy to with- 
stand and conquer all the attacks 
of Satan. The heart of man is fuijl 
of deep and unsearchable deceit 
and wickedness—a sink of iniquity 
—full of rage and madness—full 
of infidelity, undervaluing the prom- 
ises of God, and disregarding his 
power—full of pollution, and send- 
ing forth streams of moral filth in 
every direction. Now such being 
the condition of the human heart, 
would mankind live a holy hfe, 


our members, are employed by the || ava render a constant obedience to 
tempter to entice us to commit |) all God’s commandments, if God did 


overt acts of wickedness.” Now, 


granting that these lusts, and that | 


this. wickedness. of the heart, are || ness of the human heart a motvve. 


not cause him te sin? 


In calling the lusts and wicked- 
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and not a cause, is not P. at issue 
with the apostle Paul? Does not 


the apostle complain of the corrup- 
tion of his nature, and speak of in- 


dwelling sin as one cause of that 
continual struggle which he found 
With this before 
us, how could we receive such an ex- 
position as the following: “it is no 
longer I that sin, but God that 
dwelleth in me?” It is true, God 
does not sin, but he causes me to 
sin, to whom be glory and dominion 


within himself? 


forever. 


If the lusts and wickedness of 
the heart are motives, and not ori- 


ginal, constitutional causes of ac 
tion in fallen nature, then pride, an- 
ger, ambition, hatred, malice, re 
venge, “evil concupiscence,” Cov- 
etousness, and many other such evil 
tempers, and dispositions, are mo- 
tives, and not causes. But are not 
these uniformly exhibited as causes 
of action? Are they not stimulated 
to action by suitable and corres- 
ponding mo'ives? Is not pride rous- 
ed to action by such motives as af. 
fect a proud heart? Is not covetous- 
ness excited to action by the view 
of wealth and splendor? In the same 
manner it may be shown that all the 
original, constitutional principles of 
human nature, are excited to action 
by appropriate motives. But is it 
agreeable to the generally received 
usages of speech to say, that a mo- 
tive is excited to action by a mo- 
tive? or do we not rather say, that 
a cause or agent is excited to ac- 
tion by suitable motives? 
H. N. 


(To be continued. ) 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


Messrs. Epirors—The article 
entitled “Congregational Church 
es” which has recently appeared in 
your Repository is worthy of the 
careful attention of those whom it 
was designed to benefit. It is, in- 


















deed, a concern of great moment 
that they who have received the 
same Spirit, who are engaged in the 
service of the same Master, who 
have to contend against one common 
enemy, and who participate the 
same glorious hope of immortality, 
should, while sojourning together in 
the flesh, love each other as breth- 
ren, and unite in all the ordinances 
| and institutions of the gospel. 

it must also be a matter of grief 
| to every pious soul to behold the 
i desolations which have been made 
mn Zion, by unhappy divisions 
/among her children. Surely “these 
‘things ought not so to be.” The 
| signs of the times do emphatically 
'demand that christians should unite 
their most vigorous exertions, and 
endeavour to suppress the growing 
evils of vice and_ infidelity which 
| threaten to destroy every thing dear 
'and every thing sacred. But in 
| what manner shall this be effected f 
| itis werd easy to propose a union be- 
| oan ifferent denominations, te 
| expatiate on the happy effects which 
would probably result from such a 
union, and to devise plans how this 
may be effected But, to propose a 
plan which shall have the desired 
effect, has been found to be a more 
difficult task Experience has often 
demonstrated that no permanent 
union of christian feeling can be 
formed. unless there be a corres- 
| ponding union of sentiment. 

In the article before mentioned, 
several reasons were given to show 
that the presbyterian and congrega- 
‘tional churches in the county of 
Oneida should be united. 

The first reason is, “ that congre- 
gational churches make a sacrifice 
of no principle, and lose no privi- 
lege by acceding to the union.’’ 
Admitting that congregational 
churches may retain their own form 
of government, and enjoy the same 
privileges under the Presbytery as 
under the Association, still there 
appear to be some objections to the 
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proposed union, which, if not well- 
grounded, ought to be removed. 

The first objection is, that if the 
congregational churches do unite 
with the Presbytery on the plan pro- 
posed, attempts will probably be 
made, at no great period hence, to 
change their form fi sic newate to 
that of the Presbyterian. Argu- 
ments in favour of such a change 
will be easily deduced from the 
example and practice of most 
churches in connexion with the 
Presbytery, and from the danger of 
being considered singular. Such 
has already been the case in some 
of the churches, and that to their 
greatinjury. It has opened wounds 
which we fear will not soon be hea- 
led; it has given occasion for ene- 
mies to mak reproachfully of our 
holy religion ; and, may we not say, 
has shut the Kingdom of heaven 
against those who might otherwise 
have entered. 

Another objection to the propo- 
sed union is, the inconsistency of 
congregational churches’ uniting on 
“the accommodating plan,” as it is 
called. If the presbyterian system 
of church-government be consis 
tent with the Scriptures, why would 
it not be far better for both parties 
to adopt that system in full, than to 
proceed on different systems, and 
yet endeavor to maintain a bare con- 
nexion? If it be consistent with | 
the Scriptures that their should be 
ruling elders in the churches, and 
that, concerning discipline, appeals 
should be made to the Synod or 
General Assembly, presbyterians, 
surely, ought to desire that their 
congregational brethren may enjoy 
those privileges in common with 
themselves instead of being mere 
appendages to the Presbytery.— 
Could the two parties unite on one 
system which is not unscriptural, 
we might then expect that the union 
would be permanent. Is it not 
more consistent with christian pro 
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than to do it by halves? Would it 
not be more conducive to harmony, 
both of feeling and of operation, 
that churches in connexion with 
each other should act on the same 
principles of government, and pur- 
sue the same course of discipline? 
Would not the churches, thus uni- 
ted in sentiment, appear to the 
world more like one, and more like 
a christian church, than when there 
is only a slight connexion, and when 
they are divided in sentiment? 
Perhaps some will say that this is, 
at present, impracticable, because 
the two parties do not see alike. 
We see, then, the importance of 
their being agreed in sentiment. 
But they will not agree in senti- 
ment, unless they candidly and tho- 
roughly investigate the Scriptures, 
on the points wherein they differ. 
Will any say that such an investiga- 
tion will have a tendency to create 
a spirit of contention, and “to kill 
the life and power of religion.” 
We are of opinion, that the investi- 
gation of no doctrine contained in 
the Sacred Oracles will have that 
tendency, if it be begun and main- 
tained with christian meekness, and 
if each party desire to know the 
truth. If the millennium is near 
at hand, or if it ever shall arrive, it 
must be ushered in by the enlighten- 
ing influence of truth; and no truth 
in God’s word ought fo be consid- 
ered unimportant, or as not having 
an influence on the advent of that 
glorious era. If christians begin 
to partake of the spirit which will 
then occupy every heart, can they 
not, will they not exercise that spirit 
while they inquire and determine, 
What saith the Scriptures concern- 
ing church-government ? There are 
many reasons why this subject 
should be discussed before the pub- 
lic. 

1. Because itis a subject not well 
understood by many in each denomi- 
nation. YTrobablv this will continue 


priety to do business thoroughly, || to be the case, until both sides of 
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the question be elucidated by fair 
and proper arguments. ‘This can 
be done in no other way than by a 
public discussion. It is very pro- 
bable that many belonging to con- 
gregational churches are, for this ve 
ry reason, in doubt whether to re- 
main in their present condition, or 
to unite with the Presbytery. — Will 
not some able pen remove their dif 
ficulty ? , 

2. This subject has not recently 
been discussed in public print— 
If it is to be discussed before the 
coming of the millennium, the soon 
er it is done, the better will De the 
effect. “Truth,” says the Rev. 
Robert Hall, “is generally elicited 
by controversy.’ In some of the 
churches, this question has had a 
verbal, but partial discussion ; but, 
in such a way as to excite party 
feelings and jealousies: whereas, 
if both sides had been clearly sta- 
ted in public print, such feelings 
might have been avoided. 

3. It is in a great degree owing to 
an ignorance of this subject, that so 
much disturbance concerning it has, 
within a few years, arisen in some 
of the churches. If the subject be 
once cleared up to the public view, 
such disturbances may be made to 
cease, and the division between the 
two parties may be bypught to a 
happy close. 

Concerning the second reason of 
fered by Presbertees, we would re- 
mark, that, if the difference between 
the two parties be so very inconsid 
erable, we see no reason why most 
of the ministers who now compose 
the Presbytery of Oneida have, 
within a few years, dissolved their 
connexion with the Association— 
why one system should have been 
pulled down, in order to build up 
another. 

With respect to “ the compromise 
of the parties” at Saybrook, and 
their “ mixture of both systems,” 
time has shown that such a “ com- 
promise’? and such a “ mixture” 


was not established on the most du- 
rable basis. 

With regard to che other two rea 
sons which Presbertees gives us, it 
is sufficient to remark, that, if con- 
gregational churches are established 
on gospel principles, they ought to 
abide by those principles; and, 

| though they may be few in number, 
they need apprehend no danger 
| that they shall fall. ‘One shall 
chase a thousand, and two shall put 
ten thousand to flight.” Great 
strength and numbers are, indeed, 
desirable, but not essential to the 
| prosperity of a church. Far more 
essential is it that it be on proper 
ground. If the presbyterians are 
not on scriptural ground, they would 
not surely wish others to join them 
on that ground. But, if they are, 
we verily believe that there are ma- 
ny candid, enlightened, and pious 
men among them, who will elucidate 


this subject, and make the truth of 
it appear to all who are desirous of 


knowing the truth. 
From what has been said two in- 
quiries naturally arise : 


1. Do the Scriptures point oud 


any particular mode of church-go- 
vernment? 
2. If they do, what is that mode, 
and what the rules of discipline? 
These are inquiries which con- 


gregational churches have a right te 
make, since they are invited to join 
the Presbytery ; and they ought to 


be forever settled between the two 
parties. 


ought to adopt some one on which 
they can unite. 
little importance what form is in- 
stituted, it will follow, that Popery, 
or Episcopacy, or any other form, 
would answer the purpose. But, 


if the great Head of the church has 
decided this question, and has given 
directions concerning it, is it not 
the imperative duty of every church 
to abide by his decision, and follow 


If the Scriptures point 
out no particular form of govern- 
ment, then the two denominations 


If we say, it is of 
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his directions? To determine the | there will be some tares among the 
truth of these points of difference | wheat, which none, but an omniscient 
between the two parties is, we be |' eye, can distinguish. There may 


lieve, the only way to form a union 
that shall be durable, the only way 
to effect the benevolent object pro- 
posed by Presbertees. 

Should any say that this is not a 
subject of sufficient worth to bring 
before the public, we trust they will 
be convinced to the contrary when 
they consider the objects for which 
church-government was instituted. 

1. Une great object was, the mu 
tual edification and improvement of 
christians. —And, indeed, were it 
not for this christians might as well 
live in perpetual solitude A pro. 
per exercise of church discipline is, 
next to piety, the tie that binds the 
hearts and consciences of christians 
to one another. They covenant 
before God, to watch over, to 
exhort, admonish, and reprove each 


~«Other. 


li. Another - great object of 
church government is, to reclaim 
offenders. Were christians such as 
they ought to be, this would be un- 
necessary. But, weak and depen. 
dent as they are, they often need 
the reproofs, the warnings, the deal 
ings, and salutary counsels of their 
brethren, to bring them back from 


| 





| 
| 





be false professors, who appear to 
| the brethren as “dry branches,” 
| who yet maintain a good outward 
‘conduct. and therefore are not to 
| be cut off, but by the great Head of 
'thechurch. But offenders who con- 
| tinue obstinate, afier they have been 
dealt with properly, and sufficient- 
| ly, are to be wholly excluded from 
the privileges of the church; and, 
unless this be done, such a church, 
according to the Scriptures, cannot 
flourish. Such members are a dead 
| weight, a disease, and rottenness, in 





the very bones of the other mem- | 


'bers.—Yes; they make the solemni- 
|ties of our holy seligion appear ri- 
diculous, and contemptible in the 
eyes of the world. 

iV. Church. government is neces- 
sary, that the church may appear 
respectable to the world. Who 
does not know, that when a church 
is under wholesome discipline, it 
appears amiable to sinful men? 
And, though they may hate and 
persecute it, yet it will appear to 
them “ fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with 
banners.” It is generally at such 
seasons that converts are multiplied 


° ° ' ° . ° ° 
aheir wretched wanderings. It of || unto her. But, when discipline is 
ten happens, that Chris ians, guilty || lax, when it is neglected, or impro- 
of some notorious offence, become | perly exercised, enemies mock on 


obstinate, and, like Peter, deny the } every side; the voice of calumny 


plain truth; and are afterwards, by 
a proper discipline, brought to make 
a humble confession before the 
world, and do henor to the Chris- 
tian name: whilst without such dis 
cipline, they probably would not 
have been reclaimed. Even David, 
that eminently pious saint, needed 
the keen reproof of the Prophet Na 
than to bring him to a proper sense 
of his duty, and of his sin. 

it Church-government 1s also 
necessary, in order to exclude un- 
worthy members. ‘True, so long as 
the church is in her militant state, 








| 


| 


and the tongue of slander proclaim 
the desolations of Zion, and imper- 


|tinently say, “ Where is now your 
| God ¥” grievous wolves creep in, 
'and devour the flock; and confu- 


| 


' 


sion usurps the place of order and 
discipline. 
V. Church government is neces- 


| sary to protect and promote the gen- 
eral interests of religion. By this 


means, new members are to be re- 


| ceived into the church, plans to be 
‘arranged for the rel ef of the poor, 
for the support of pastors, and for 
| the administration of the ordinan- 
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ces. In short, every thing relating 
to the interests of the church, is, in 
some degree connected with, and 
dependent on, a proper exercise of 
church discipline But if such are 
the important objects of church dis- 
cipline, is it not also important to 
know, by whom. or in whose hands 
this government is to be held— 
whether by one man, by a few ru 

ling elders, or by the church as a 
body? 

PHILOLOGOS. 


For the Utica Christian Repository. 

Messrs. Epvirors— The publica- 
tion of the Clinton Convention, in- 
serted in your number for June last, 
would have passed without notice 
and without animadversion, had it 
not been suggested, that the minds 
of some people have been influen- 
ced by the arguments which they 
have exhibited against the doctrine 
and discipline of the Presbyterian 
church, and against the union and 
connection of the congregational 
churches with the Oneida Presby- 
tery. I did not think that there 
was force and weight suflicient in 
their arguments, to make any last- 
ing impression upon the minds of 
the public, or to merit a serious re- 
futation. But,if even a small num- 
ber have been misled by their state- 
ments, or strengthened in the be- 
lief of error, I am willing to use my 
endeavors to show them the path of 
truth and duty. 

Their arguments I shall now 
take up, and lay them in the bal. 
ance of the sanctuary, and endea- 
vor to ascertain their true weight, 
according to that unerring stand- 
ard. 

I. They object to the doctrine of 
the Presbyterian church, because 
their Confession of Faith contains 
the following article: “That man, 
by sin, became wio!ly corrupt, in 


all the faculties ana parts of soul | 


and body.” If this is any reason 
for withholding fellowship, and re- 


fusing connexion with the Presby- 
terian church, they must renoince 
all connection and fellowship with 
the Congregational churches of Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts, and 
New England generally, and 
throughout the union. The expres- 
sion quote! above, is taker /izeral- 
ly word for word from the articles 
of faith contained in the Saybrook 
Platform. The Cambridge Plat- 
form I have not before me, and I 
have never had the perusal of it, 
but when it was published it was 
declared to be highly agreeable to 
the churches in Connecticut. 


The same sentiment, therefore, J 
conclude, is there published as one 
of their articles of faith. The ex- 
pression in the shorter catechism, 
which is used very generally in the 
Congregational churches, amounts 
to the same thing.  1n answer to the 
question, “Wherein consists the sin- 
fulness of that state whereinto man 
fellr” Among other things the di- 
vines say, “the corruption of his 
whole nature.”” They undoubtedly 
meantsomething more than the heart, 
or the disposition of the soul. This 
is not the whole nature of man, and 
as the sentiment was common in 
the churches in their day, they, 
doubtless, meant to include his men- 
tal and corporeal powers. If the 
Presbyterians have an error in their 
articles of faith, in this instance, 
they borrowed it from the Congre- 
gationalists, by whom it is retained 
in its full form till the present time. 
The next error which the Conven- 
tion mention, is the doctrine of lim- 
ited atonement. As this senti- 
ment is notexpressed, nor fairly im- 
plied, in any article of the Presby- 
terian church, it is not necessary te 
make many observations upon the 
subject. Some ministers and chur- 
ches in the Presbyterian connexion, 
believe in a limited atonement, but 
many believe that the atonement is 
general. Among them there is not, 
perhaps, a greater diversity of opin- 
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ion on this subject than there was, | Presbyterians have some ‘rrors in 


half a century ago, among the min- || their articles of faith, and fermula- 
isters and members of the Congre- || ries of doctrine, the Congregation- 
gational churches. Excellent peo- || alists have precisely the same. 


ple, both of the clergy and laity, are 
to be found, who differ in their opin- 
ions upon this point of doctrine. 
All profess to believe that the atone 

ment is sufficient for the salvation 
of the whole human race, if they 
would comply with the terms of the 
gospel; and all profess to believe 
that the atonement is limited in its 
application. The controversy ap- 
pears to be more about words, than 
about any radical difference there 
is in their sentiments. The next 
error they notice is the doctrine of 
imputation, or the transfer of the 
guilt of Adam/’s first sin to all his 
posterity. To every individual 
member of the Convention, the pro 

verb may with propriety be applied, 
“Physician, heal thyself.’ If they 
are good members of the Congre- 
gational church, they teach their 
children and domestics the divine’s 
catechism, which contains this sen- 
timent as strong as language can ex 

press it. In their answer to the six- 
teenth question, they say, “All man- 
kind descending from him by or- 
dinary generation, sinned in him, 
and fell with him in his first trans- 
gression.”’ And in their answer to 
the eighteenth question, they say, 
“The sinfulness of thatestate where- 
into man fell consists in the guilt 
of Adam’s first sin.”? This article 
of faith in the Directory of the 
Presbyterian church, is copied with 
a little variation from the Saybrook 
Platform. In this last, speaking of 
our first parents, they say, “They 
being the root, and, by God’s ap 

pointment, standing in the room and 
stead of all mankind, the guilt of 
this sin was imputed, and corrup- 
ted nature conveyed to all their pos 





Il. They object to the Presbyte- 
rian form of government, because 
| they do not believe it to be the most 
agreeable to the Scriptures, and ac- 
cording to apostolic direction. To 
imake their objection forcible and 
| valid, they undertake to explain the 
' words of the Apostle Paul, 1 Tim. 
| 5. 17, “Let the elders that rule well, 
_ be counted worthy of double honor; 
‘especially they who labor in word 
'and doctrine.””? For men of sense 
_and candor, their comments appear 
not a little strange and extraordin- 
ary. They say, “If, by ruling el- 
ders, is here meant a select number 
of persons who are to take upon 
themselves the government of the 
church, such persons are to be ac- 
counted “worthy of double honor,’’ 
which must mean that they are wor- 
ithy of more honor than the minis- 
| ters of the gospel, which, perhaps, 
| few willadmit.”? How such an idea 
should ever enter the mind of any 
person from reading the passage, is 
hard to be conceived, The mean- 
ing is plain as possible. Let the el- 
ders that merely bear rale in the 
'church, and discharge thew duty 

well, be counted worthy of double 
' honor; and especially let the elders 
that both rule and teach, be so ac- 
counted. Common uncerstanding 
|and common sense discover this to 
be the meaning, by simply casting 
|aneye over the passage ‘They next 
igo on to say that “it is evident that 
ministers of the gospel, and they 
only, are meant.” Let us read the 











| tion. “Let the ministers of the gos- 
pel, that rule well. be counted wor- 
| thy of double honor; especially they 


. ° - 
'who labor in word and doctrine.” 


terity, descending from them by or- |} The inference which every unpre- 


dinary generation.”’ 


|judiced person would draw from 


One remark, only, need be made || this explanation, would be, that there 


upon the foregoing observations. 





If || are some ministers of the gospe! 





passage according to this construc-- 
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that bear rule, which do not labor in 
the word and doctrine. Besides, 
there is a tautology or repetition in 
this construction, unbecoming a 
scholar and divine, and much more 
an inspired Apostle. One half the 
passage may be stricken out, and 
the meaning, which the Convention 
have given it, fully retained. “Let 
the ministers of the gospel, that rule 
well, be counted worthy of double. 
The sense is now complete, and 
there is no useless repetition, and 
this is the whole import of their con 

struction. How much short this 
comes from diminishing the Serip 

tures, or “taking away from the 
words of this Book,’ is left for the 
candid reader to judge. 

Again, their construction makes 
th elders that rule well, and they 
that labor in word and doctrine, one 
and the same persons and charac- 
ters. This mode of explanation, 
when applied to the following pas- 
sages, will make them speak a lan- 
suage, and teach a sentiment, which 
they themselves will, doubtless, be 
unwilling to admit: Gal. 6. 10, “As 
we have, therefore, opportunity, let 
us do good unto all men, especially 
unto them who are of the household 
of faith. If the word especially 
makes no distinction between the 
first and last clause of the verse, 
then all men belong to the house- 
hold of faith, 1 Tim 4. 10, “For 
therefore we both labor and suffer 
reproach, because we trust in the 
living God, who is the Savior of all 
men, especially of those that believe. 
If their rule of interpretation is 
correct, there is no distinction here 
between believers and ali men, and 
God is the Savior of the one as much 
as of the other. This construction 
would be highly pleasing to some, 
but it would not be received at all 
by Christians who are orthodox 
in their faith, and sincere in their 
poameter The meaning of the 


ast cited passages is obvious, even to 
the capacity of children. Believ- 
XX 


ers area part of all men, but all. 


men are not believers—they possess. 
a different character. They that 
are of the household of faith are 
among the number of all men, but 
all men do not belong to this body, 
or community of people. The et- 
ders that labor in word and doctrine, 
belong to the bench of elders that 
rule well; but the elders that rule 
well, are not designed for the spe- 
cial office of teaching or instruc- 
tion. 

I shall now notice an objection 
made to this explanation of the pas- 
sage from Timothy, which has been 
published, though not by the Con- 
vention. It is this; that “double 
honor means temporal support, or 
the compensation given to ministers 
of the gospel for their services. 
The objector states, that, if some 
elders are rulers merely, they are 
entitled toa support from the church, 
equally with the laborers in the word 
and doctrine. The word honor, in 
its primary signification; never 
means property, money, or tempo- 
ral support, and is never so used in 
the Scriptures Riches, pleasures, 
and honors, have been termed the 
world’s Trinity, orthe idols of the 
wicked; but they have always been 
considered distinct pursuits and 
gratifications. Honor comprehends 
esteem, regard, & reverence towards 
people in authority, as parents &, ru- 
lers, submission. A people may hon- 
or their minister by a lideral support, 
or by frequent donations, but none 
would be willing to adopt the rule 
furnished by the text, if the objec- 
tor’s explanation is valid. In this 
case the minister thatis settled upon 
a salary of five hundred dollars, 
must have it increased to a thou- 
sand as soon as he is proved and 
found to be able, and faithful, and 
skilful, in the execution of his of- 
fice. But no community of Chris- 
tians has ever practised in this way, 
or so understood the passage. 

. The third and last head in the do- 
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ings of the Convention, contains a 
number of observations, some of 
whch will be noticed. They ob- 
serve, “that the Congregational 
ehurches are built on Scripture 
ground, is implicitly acknowledged 
by the Presbytery, by their being 
willing to receive the asseciated 
churche under their care.”” Very 
true: and do not Congregationalists 
receive the meinbers and ministers 
of the Presbyterian church into their 
eommunion, and no alteration of 
their sentiments required? 

The idea has been fondly cher- 
ished, that this narrow, contracted, 
bigoted spirit, which keeps up dis- 
tinctions among Christians, with- 
out uny essential difference, was 
nearly extinguished, and that the 
spread of true religion, and the ap- 
proach of the millennium, would 
soon unite the followers of Christ, 
as it respects the great truths and 
requirements of the gospel, in the 
same mind, and in the same judg- 
ment. But the fore-cited observa- 
tion does not savour much of this 


spirit and temper, so much to be de- 
sired; it seems to imply that small 
differences in sentiment and prac 
tice, must still rend the church and 


perpetuate divisions. Here permit 
me to ask, have Christians of differ- 
ent communions no duty on this 
subject? Is it the will of Christ that 
his disciples should be one? Is his 
prayer in the 17th chapter of John 
ever to be answered? Must there not 
be some means.used, and some exer- 
tions made to accomplish the object? 
They observe again, “It was the 
saying of an eminent divine, “My 
privileges | may delegate to whom 
{ please, but not my duties.” They 
take it for granted, and produce no 
proof that every male member of the 
church is required to be a judge in 
all matters of discipline. This is 
begging the question. If Christ has 
appointed rulers and judges in the 
church, and given a command to 
nus disciples, of ‘this import, “Obey 
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them that have the rule over you,’ 
no man is required to exercise this 
office till he is called to it by the 
suffrages of his brethren. But this 
is taking for granted what they de- 
ny; and the proet and illustration 
of the subject must be left for a fu- 
ture number. They observe that 
they are bound to inquire candidly 
and prayerfully why the ministers 
have left the Association and united 
with the Presbytery. The reason 
is easily given. By searching the 
Scriptures, some, if not all have been 
convinced that the Presbyterian 
mode of discipline is the most a- 
greeable to the oracles of divine 
truth. Some were fatigued and al- 
most worn out with holding coun- 
cils or ecclesiastical courts for the 
trial of offenders for which there is 
no warrant in the Scriptures. And 
again, the want of — and decis- 
ion in that mode isa discouraging 
circumstance. In some instances 
church meeting has followed church 
meeting, and council has followed 
council, and no settlement has been 
obtained. But the evils of inis 
mode of government will more pro- 
perly come into another number. 
NEOPHUTOS. 

To the Editors of the Utica Christian Repository. 

To the friends of Zion, | would 
propose the following question, viz: 
What is the proper character of 
Church Music? 

I ask not, as it is—but as it ought 
to be! 

Is it, or is it vot, an integral part 
of divine worship? | 

If it be not, then let it put on its 
plum, and gather about it its varn- 
ishing graces, and assume its strut ; 
or let it be despised and die—and 
the result will be nearly equal.— 
The senses will have been ravished 
with its sweetness,—or, without it, 
will have wanted a delight, which 
entrances without preparing them 
for heaven, and the poor child of 
earth will still equally be walking 
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on the broad road of nature, wretch- |! have musical skill enough to pro- 


ed and miserable, however exquisite 
or however dull his ear—however 
fine his feelings, or however desti- 
tute of such fine feelings he may 
have been. In such case, the ques- 
tion will partake of the nothingness 
of the subject, and may well be gi 

ven to oblivion. 

But if it be, as it appears to me. 
in its proper character, an integral 
part of divine worship, then it pos 
sesses an unportance which deserves 
our regard, and which should meet 
with our most serious and kind at- 
tention. 

What, then, is the pooper charac- 
ter of Church Music: 

Is it the perfection of the science 
of music asa human art? Isit a 
combination of captivating souids, 
which tend to make the sinner feel 
that he is something when he is noth- 
ing; & which,by their elations,rather 
ingraft pride on pride, and self-con- 
ceit on self-righteousness, than im. 
plant amidst the asperities of mor- 
tal refinement, humility, and meek- 
ness, and heavenly love F 

Then let us go to the Oratorios— 
the public exhibitions of the science ; 
and while we feel ready to die a 
way, or fancy ourselves heroes and 
heroines, under the bewitching in- 
fluence of fine sounds, let us for- 

et that we are sinners and need a 
Saviour—that by nature we are on 
the broad road to hell, and must turn 
or die. 

Is it a similar combination of cap- 
tivating sounds exhibited ina church, 
amidst the solemnities of public 
worship. & adapted to words which 
are eminently suited “to humble 
the sinner, to exalt the Saviour, and 
to promote holiness r”’ 

{f it be, then we have it in per- 
fection amongst us. Then, in an 
eminently favored Church of this 
place, those enchanting chords Sab- 
bath after Sabbath, vibrate through 
the assembly—the performance of a 
few of the congregation, whe alone 


| duce them, and who by a change of 
| posture, seem to claim the exclusive 


privilege, while the mass, gaze or 
hear with more or less imperfect 
participation, and find an interlude 
which many of them mourn. 

But, if it be neither of these, 
what is it? Oris it not something 
which, like every other part of di- 
vine worship, as it relates equally 
to the souls of all, ought to be 
brought down to the capacity of at 
least tne bulk of the congregation? 
Or if it be, as | suppose it, an inte- 
gral part of divine worship, what 
essential difference is there between 
preaching in an unknown tongue, 
and singing the praises of redeem- 
ing love, or the mournings for sin, 
in a strain which equally precludes 
general participation? | mean as te 
the nature of the thing—not as to 
its extent; for certainly, it would 
not be quite so bad to have two or 
three interludes uf Hebrew, as to 
have the whole sermon in that or 
any other unknown language. 

But L return to the question, and 
I would trust that it may be discus- 
sed in a candid and friendly man- 
ner, thro’? the medium of your pa- 
per. If it be, as I believe, an es- 
sential part of public worship, it 
eminently deserves the utmost free- 
dom of that discussion which chris- 
tian love may warrant. If not, may 
it die at once, amidst the herd of 
other impertinences, nor interrupt 
the attention due to better things. 

OMICRON. 


= 8 OO «:-- 
For the Utica Chr‘stian Repository. 


ON CHURCH MUSIC. 
NO. I. 

In a preceding communication, a 
correspondent proposes the follow- 
ing most interesting question— 
“ What, is the proper character of. 
Church Music ?” 

Few subjects of equal impor- 
tance, are less understood by the 
christian community, we believe, 


1 than the one to which this question 
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relates. Some persons seem to sup- 
pose that skill in performance is the 
chief thing required; while others 
disapprove every thing that relates 
to skill. Some deprecate slow mu- 
sic as formal and lifeless; while 
others are equally dissatisfied with 
such as is of a chantant character. 
One portion of the Christian com- 
munity would confine the selection 
of pieces to such as in the infancy 
of the art, were esteemed melodious ; 
notwithstanding those pieces have 
outlived much of their original an- 
terest. Another portion, on the 
contrary, would step into the ranks 
of secular music, in pursuit of mod- 
ern refinements, though in defiance 
of every thing that relates to the 
principles of association. And the 
same identical strains that are at 
one time heard in the martial move 
ment or the “frolic dance,’ are re- 
cognized at another time, in their 
application to psalms and hymns of 
praise! On one occasion we ty 
hear the rites of Bacchus or Venus, | 
—— celebrated in all the ele- 
gance of popular melody; and, on 
another occasion,be doomed to listen 
to the same melody, when applied, 
ostensibly, at least, to the high prai- 
ses of our God. 

Who shall arbitrate among such 
conflicting opinions as these? Who 
shall venture to say that any of them | 


are right; or dare call any of them || ly esteemed. 


in question? Certainly, there are | 
few subjects so difficult to dispose 
of as those that involve the princi 
ple of taste. 

In music, we either feel or we do 
not feel, and this circumstance forms 
the basis of our judgment. But we 
too often approve or disapprove, ac 
cording to our individual feelings, 
without reflecting on the nature or 
_causes of those feelings—-as if the 
taste of an individual, however neg. 
lected or perverted it may have been 





by the operation of those various 
causes that are known to affect the | 
guman mind, might be constituted | 
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the infallible criterion for the rest of 
his species. Or, stripped at length 
of our own infallibility, we fall into 
the opposite extreme, and never 
again venture to approve or disap- 
prove of any thing, until we know 
whether it has been sanctioned by 
the judgment of professors and ama- 
teurs. And it is doubtful to which 
of these two extremes we are most 
indebted, for the very general want 
of information on the subject, among 
the pious worshippers of a christian 
country. 

But there are a few simple truths 
that need only be mentioned m 
order to be understood. Let us no- 
tice some of these, and endeavor, 
by comparing them together, to dis- 
cover some of ‘the chief constitu- 
ents of church music. As the sub- 
ject is much too copious for a sin- 
gle article, we shall but glance at a 
few particulars, at the present time, 
without much regard to method. 

It will be readily admitted, how- 
ever, as the basis of our present 
reasoning, that church music is a 
divine institution. That it is also 
an important institution, is evident 
from the numerous precepts and ex- 
hortations of Scripture, as well as 
from the divine nature of its origin. 
For Scripture does not contain any 
unnecessary precepts; nor are any 
of the divine institutions to be light- 
A divine institution 
must also have some definite object 
on which its importance depends: 
and in the present case, this object 
can be nothing less than that of 
exciting and cherishing devotional 
feelings. The question then is, in 
what manner can this effect be pro- 
duced through the instrumentality 
of music? Not surely by the ab- 
stract charm of musical sounds, nor 
chiefly by the exhibition of novelty, 
or of uncommon talent. It is quite 
evident that no more of these should 
appertain to the art, than can be 
rendered wholly subservient to sen- 
timent. Nor has the musician any 
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thing fo apprehend from this admis- 
sion. For it will be recollected that 
the eloquence of the pulpit does not 
exclude, however much it regulates 
the powers of elocution, (which are 
analogous to musical expression,) 
and the exhibition of talent. The 
latter, it is true, are never to be 
made the object of a speaker; or the 
chief articles that cla'm the atten- 
tion of the hearer: but, it is evident 
that they may be made powerful in- 
struments of enforcing the senti 
ments of a discourse. And there is 
an acknowledged difference between 
him whose manner is formal and 
lifeless, and him who evidently 
speaks from the impulse of feeling. 

We readily admit that every spe- 
cies of affectation, and every effort 
towards personal display, should be 
deprecated, as of all things, most 
subversive of the interests of piety. 
But certainly, in pulpit oratory, the 
expressiveness of genuine emotion 
—the most everwhelming powers 
of eloquence may be brought into 
just requisition. Nor can there be 
any danger that the true eloquence 
of supplication, w:\l be too strongly 
applied during the act of prayer. 
And no reason can be adduced why 
professions of penitence, ascriptions 
of praise, &c. should be sung ina 
lifeless, unmeaning, irreverent man- 
ner, without method, regularity or 
pathos. 

It is true that singing differs ma- 
terially from speech. It requires 
measure, movement, precise intona- 
tion, a prolongation of vowels, and 
a peculiar distinctness of articula- 
tion. But the vocal art consists in 
so uniting the singing and speaking 
voices together, that the words shall 
have an impressive enunciation— 
and this enunciation must also be 
in the true spirit of the subject 
which furnishes the occasion of sing- 
ing. Nothing short of this, has any 
claims to superior excellence, even 
in secular music, and certainly sa- 

‘red music, without this requisite, 





is ocaresly deserving of the name. 

If, then, it be admitted that no- 
thing should appertain to church 
music, but what can be rendered 
subservient to sentiment; and that 
the manner of performance should 
have for its basis, the forcible and 
effective enunciation of the words 
sung; it is also evident, that the se- 
lection of tunes, should, as far as 
practicable, be made in reference to 
these requisites of style, to the abil- 
ities of performers, and the taste 
of auditors. 

Nor need there be any insur- 
mountable difficulty in the task of 
selection; nor yet, is that of execu- 
tion at all beyond the reasonable 
limits of practice. The grand dif- 
ficulty is. that the art, so far as con- 
cerns its chief requisites, has sadly 
declined. Where it has in any 
measure been attended to, the pro- 
cess of cultivation has usually been 
conducted on deficient principles, 
or been too soon relinquished; and, 
at best, the numbers engaged in 
such undertakings have been much 
too limited. Mere mechanism too, 
which is, indeed, indispensable as an 
accessory, has been exclusively cul- 
tivated, as if it was the only thing 
of importance. 

The prevalence of such an opin- 
ion has been a most fruitful source 
of evil The mere physical pow- 
ers, or the acquired dexterity of a 
vocalist, has been thought sufficient 
to qualify him fur an instructor. In 
many instances, the moral and re- 
ligious principles ef such an indi- 
vidual nave been disregarded as 
things of little moment: nor are ex- 
amples wanting, where teachers that 
openly practised the most shameless 
vices, were long continued in em- 
ployment, to the lasting disgrace of 
the profession. 

And what else was to be appre- 
hended frem such a union of igno- 
rance and profligacy among instruc- 
tors; and such a consequent thought- 


| lesuness among their pupils, than, 
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that the art should continue to be 
neglected by those that ought to be 
its best friends, abused by others, 
and more or less perverted by allr 
Music. once the true hand maid of 
devotion, came in time to be treated 
almost as an intruder. And, to the 
present day, the exrecise of singing, 
we believe, is viewed by no incon- 
siderable portion of the religious 
community, as a sort of half way di- 
gression from the services of the 
church, a kind of laxitive to the mind; 
or at best, but a mere preparative to 
subsequent devotional exercises. 
But something far beyond this 
must have been the design of this 
heavenly instituted employment. 
Was the song of the Israelites, at 
the Red Sea, a mere preparative ‘for 
the exercise of thanksgiving for de- 
liverance? At Solomon’s dedication 
of the temple, too, it was not when 
the multiplied sacrifices were offer- 
ed, but when the “trumpeters and 
singers began to be heard in tivank- 
ing and praising the Lord, that the 
symbolical presence of the Highest 
became so gloriously visible. Nor 
can we for a moment believe, that 
in the midst of the first celebration 
of the Lord’s supper, the singing 
was either a mere interlude or pre- 
parative to the services. Paul and 
Silas could not have been lightly en- 
gaged in the exercise of singing, when 
this service was made the very sig- 
nal for their miraculous deliverance 
from prison. A similar inference 
must also be drawn from St. John’s 
representation of the four and 
twenty elvers, who fell down 
and worshipped with harps in their 
hands, as they sang the new song of 
blessings to the Lamb that was 
slain. The pious psalmist of Is- 
rael seems to have poured out his 
very soul when employed in peni 
tential song: and to have caught new 
fire from the altar, when engaged 
in his animated ascriptions of praise: 
and since we still continue to use a 
translated version, more or less par- 
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aphrastical, of the same poetic eer 
positions that he sang, no possible 
reason can be adduced why we 
should be permitted to perform the 
sacred exercise of singing, in an 
inanimate and unmeaning man- 
ner. 

Here then we are furnished with 
an infallible criterion. When an 
appropriate psalm er hymn is read, 
in the best manner, to a religious 
congregation, it may be expected 
in the ordinary use of means to pro- 
duce a corresponding degree of in- 
terest; and if the singers (whether 
in a choir or congregation, for in ei- 
ther case there will be found a mi- 
nority in numbers) are not able to 
perform in such a manner as to sup- 
port the interest already excited, 
we may be well assured that they 
will raise their voicesin vain. The 
exercise will be in no manner con- 
formable to the original design of 
the institution. The only remain- 
ing inquiry will then be, whether the 
singers fail in selection or execution; 
or whether from a culpable neglect of 
this important art, the majority have 
not become insensible to its highest 
excellencies, or regardless of its pe- 
culiar requisites. It is sufficiently 
evident that the art requires regu- 
lar and skilful cultivation on cor- 
rect principles, and equally so that 
a just perception of its highest and 
best effects, is wholly incompatible 
with a state of indifference to the 
subject, or to that of total ignor- 
ance respecting it: and the first and 
most important step towards a re- 
formation, will, doubtless, be to dis- 
lodge prejudices that have hitherto 
proved invulnerable, and o intro- 
duce right methods of thinking and 
reasoning, throughout the several 
classes of society Such an event 
is not to be expected until Christ- 
ians become awake to the subject— 


till, instead of neglecting schools of 


instruction, they can come forward 
and support them, and sanction them 
by their attendance; watch over 
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them, and protect and secure them 
against the evils of mis inanagement. 
Some are already awake to the sub- 
ject, & we are happy to notice among 
its advocates, an inquirer, whose 
communication has given rise to 
the preceding observations. And 
when this subject shall have receiv- 
ed its full share of attention—when 
Christians shall have given to it 
their full proportion of influence 
and support, it will then be dis- 
tinctly seen, that, to engage in the 
sacred exercise of singing, without 
due preparation of heart, 1s equally 
as criminal as to offer the tribute of 
mere lip service, in any form of de- 
votion. 


——a 


FOURTH REPORT OF THE 
WESTERN EDUCATION SUCIETrY. 
25th Dec. 1822. 


The Board of Directors ‘of the 
Western Education Society, beg 
leave to present to the patrons of 


| the Society, and to their christian 
} brethren, the following Report of 
| their proceedings during the past 


ear, and their vwn views respect- 
ing the exertions necessary for its 
future prosperity. 

The number of beneficiaries, at 
the date of the last Report, was 
twenty one. Since that time, four 
others have been received. The 
number now assisted is twenty; all 
of whom are pursuing their studies 
in college. As the means of the 
Society, at present, are sufficient to 
furnish them with their board only, 
during term time, many of them are 
under the necessity of teaching 
schools, occasionally, to assist them- 
selves. The Directors, however, 


are happy in being able to state, 
that the scholarship of all of them, 
as is understood from their instruc- 
tors, as well as their christian de- 
portment, is such as to entitle them 
to the continued confidence and 
patronage of the Society. 
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Of the young men who have been 
aided by its funds, nine have com- 
pleted their collegiate course, and 
are now pursuing theological stu- 
dies, or will enter upon them soun. 
Four others of its beneficiaries, who 
have not received the honours of 
college, have already commenced 
the work of preaching the Gospel, 
or are well-nigh prepared for it. 

The amount of receipts, during 
the year, in money and provisions, 
as appears from the Treasurer’s 
Report, is $819,75. it appears also 
that appropriations to the same 
amount have been made by the Di- 
rectors. 

The Directors are duly impres- 
sed with a sense of their obligations 
to the Dorcas Society in Clinton, 
for their liberal and seasonable be- 
nefactions to the beneficiaries, in 
clothing, bedding, and in many 
other articles; and to many other 
benevolent females in oe 
places, for the highly important ai 
which they also have rendered, im 
the like particulars, either directly, 
or through the medium of that So- 
ciety. 

On account of the difficulty of 
raising money, the Board, two years 
aga, were induced, after serious de- 
liberation, to institute a boarding 
establishment. This measure was 
adopted ‘in accordance, not with 
their own judgment only, but with 
the advice of many of the patrons 
of the Society, whose opinions they 
conceived entitled to much conside- 
ration. A house, and one acre and 
a half of land, near Hamilton Col- 
lege. were generously offered them 
for this purpose, two years, by Mr. 
Edward Robinson. ‘This house, for 
the present year, is rented by the 
Directors. But, as its accommoda- 
tions are very insufficient for such 
a purpose, and as no other one can 
be obtained, within a convenient dis- 
tance from the college, the Direc- 
tors have purchased eleven acres of 


| land, and have determined to erect 
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a plain and convenient house, as 
soon as the means necessary shall 
be procured. 

It will readily be conceived by 
every one, that such an establish 
ment cannot be supported without 
some money. A small family must 
be hired to manage its concerns, 
and a reasonable compensation 
made them for their services; and 
many articles of provisions, as gro 
eceries &c. will be needed, which 
cannot be procured gratuitously — 
The Directors are convinced, from 
the experiment already made, from 
the willingness which they have 
found among the friends of religion, 
in this vicinity, to contribute libe- 
rally, in provisions, for this estab- 
lishment, when applications have 
been made to them, that much more 
can be done in this way, im this 
county at least, for the aid of indi- 
gent and pious youth in their edu 
cation, without being seriously felt 
by their benefactors, than in any 
other. 

Taking it for granted that the 
friends of this object continue to 
give as liberally of the produce of 
their fields and of their flocks, as 
they hitherto have done, of which 
there can be no doubt, the Direc- 
tors feel no hesitation in saying, 
were their house erected, that S660 
in money, annually, with the avails 
of a few acres of land, which it is 
expected their young men will cul 
tivate, would enable them to furnish 
with board forty beneficiaries, con 
stantly, while pursuing their edu- 
cation. 

The board of this number of 
young men, were it paid for in mo- 
ney, would cest not much less than 
$2000. 

‘The Directors are not insensible 
of their responsibility. ‘Their trust 
is asacred and important one. And 


they know full well that, without 
much time and labour devoted by 
them to the object, it cannot pros- 
per. 


But they hope and trust that 
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they are willing to spend and be 
spent, so far as their other official 
duties shall permit, in a work vi- 
tally important, in their view, to the 
interests of Christ’s kingdom. They 
cannot believe, if they perform well 
the duties assigned them, that such 
a work, in so highly favoured a re- 
gion as this, will be suffered to lan- 
guish for want of means for its sup- 
port. 

But, in order to give permanence 
to this establishment, and to in- 
crease its usefulness, by enabling 
the friends of this good work to 
have it constantly in their power to 
aid materially towards its advance- 
ment, in a manner most easy to 
themselves, the object now contem- 
plated calls for extraordinary exer- 
tions on the part of the Directors, 
and for liberal contributions from 
the patrons of the Society. 

It is believed that the lumber al- 
ready subscribed, in some of the 
northern towns in the county, and 
which, it is trusted, will be delive- 
red, according to engagement, in 
the course of the winter, will be 
found nearly sufficient to complete 
the building. But many materials 
and much Jabour will .be needed, 
which cannot be procured without 
money. Nor can the existing es- 
tablishment be supported without 
considerable expense. At the sug- 
gestion of such an undertaking, 
with an empty treasury, the Direc- 
tors could not but hesitate. But 
the spirit of benevolence which 
characterizes the present times, and 
the success that has, for the last 
twenty years, attended almost every 
laudable and well-directed charita- 
ble effort, would convict them of a 
want of trust in the munificence of 
their christian brethren, and of a 
want of reliance on that alaighty 
and infinitely merciful Being, in 
whose hands are the hearts and 
treasures of all men, could they se- 
riously regard its accomplishment 


las impracticable. 
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They would take the liberty to| 
solicit the subscribers to the funds 
of the Society, whose subscriptions 
are still unpaid, to pay, at least a 
part of them, as soon as may be in 
their power., 

They deem it their duty, in their 
present exigencies, to appeal par- 
ticularly to their brethren of the 
ministry in this region, and to the 
members of their churches, and 
earnestly to request of them to 
make public collections for this ob 
ject, in the course of the winter. 

It is recollected with lively sen- 
sations of gratitude, that many of 
them have already given liberally 
for the aid of the Society, from 
whom, perhaps, it would be deemed 
unreasonable, to ask further aid at 
present. But it is believed a con 
siderable number have not yet had 
opportunity to aid it, who would es. 
teem it a privilege and: a delight to 
give something for its encourage- 
ment. Nor will they doubt that 
some, who have already done well, 
will be found, when an opportunity 
is again presented, not yet weary in 
wedl-doing. 

The Directors would mingle in 
their congratulations with the ihou- | 
sands of God’s people, and unite 








en tiie citrate 


the Great Head of the church, that 
christians, at last, are awaking to a | 
sense of their duty to the perishing | 
millions of the human race. The | 
great and benevolent institutions of | 
the age in which we live, and which | 
are in successful operation, are not | 
to be deserted. Bible Societies, 
Missionary Societies, and Tract So- 
cieties, which are filling with dis-| 
may our great spiritual adversary, 
and achieving conquests and tri- | 
umphs in the very heart of his do- 
minions, must be supported. 

From objects like these, the Di- 
rectors do not, they dare not, wish 
to divert your charities. 

But it must be acknowledged by 
every well informed man, who 

Tr 


with them in their thanksgivings to 
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wishes well to the prosperity of Zi- 
on, that of all the public Institutions 
of christian charity, by which our 
age is distinguished, there are none, 
which tend more directly and pow- 
erfully to promote the temporal and 
everlasting interests of men, than 
Societies for educating, for the gos- 
pel ministry, youth of piety and tal- 
ents, who have not the means te 
educate themselves. 

The ample and affecting state- 
ments which are already befure the 
public, respecting the perishing con- 
dition ef the millions of the hea- 
then, and the deplorably destitute 
situation of a great part of our own 
country, as to the means of religious 
instruction, must carry painful con- 
viction to the heart of every believer 
in Christianity. With these state- 
ments, it is presumed, you are ac- 
quainted. Qn the facts presented 
in them, therefore, it is not necessa- 
ry to dwell. Leaving out of sight 
the countless multitudes who are 
enveloped in the thick darkness of 
Paganism, and confining our views 
to our own comparatively favored 
country, how, suffer it to be asked, 
are the waste places of our Zion to 
be repaired, her desolations to be 
built up? Whence are the hun- 
dreds of preachers that are now 
needed in the newly settled parts of 
our land to be procured ? And what 
must be the moral condition of the 
immense population of these United 
States, one century hence, if those 
of the present age, who have the a- 
bility, will not come forward in the 
support of our Education Societies. 

To you, then, christian brethren 
and friends, in this vicinity, the Di- 
rectors of the Western Education 
Society do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it as having, in their delibe- 
rate and settled opinion, an impe- 
rious and preeminent claim on your 
charity. If this Society is to be 
supported, it must be supported 


here. On your patronage, under. 


God, do its existence and prosperity 
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depend. By you is it to be deter- 
mined, whether it shall languish and 
die, or live and strengthen, and be- 
come a mighty engine in pulling 
down the strong holds of Satan, and 
i sending the means and hopes of 
salvation to the multitudes that are 
perishing for lack of knowledge. 

Beloved brethren and fellow sin- 
ners, our appeal is before you; and 
shall it be made in vain? Shall we 
be suffered to fail in our highly im- 
portant undertaking, for the want of 
$2000 ? an undertaking, which, if 
accomplished, will enable you here- 
after, in a way most convenient to 
yourselves, to promote essentially 
the interests of that blessed cause, 
the salvation of the souls of men, 
for which the Redeemer appeared 
on earth, suffered the persecutions 
of the world and the agonies of the 
cross. Who among you, as God 
has prospered him, will not give 
twenty or fifty cents, or one, or two 
or more dollars, for the accomplish. 
ment of such a purpose? Remem- 
ber, that God loveth a cheerful gi- 
ver; and that he that watereth shall 
be watered himself. 


DONATIONS TO THE W. E. SOCIETY. 
PARIS. 

Dr. Elnathan Judd, (omitted in the 
last an. report,) 500 lbs. beef, and 27 
bushels of potatoes. 

Williamstown, Samuel Torbert 
and Gilbert Hyatt, first qual- 


ity pine boards, 500 feet, $5 00 
Robert Edgar, 250 do. 2 50 
John Paul, 250 do. 2 50 
Jacob Millar, 200 do. 2 00 
John Rich, 200 do. 2 00 
Jacob Barrenger, 200 do. 2 OU 
Alexander Stone, 200 do. 2 00 
James Hamilton, 300 do. of 
clapboards, 3 00 
Robert Paul, 400 do. 

pine boards, 3 20 
Eliate Chase, 400 do. 3 20 
Nathaniel Goodwin, 250 do. 2 06 
Gilbert Hyatt Jun.. 300 do. 2 40 


Solden Spencer, 200 do. 1 60 
Samuel Plumb, jr. 200do. 1 60 
Frederick Beckwith, do.do. 1 60 
Pliny Alden, do.do. 1 60 
John More,ffirst rate) 100do. 1 00 
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James More, p. bds. Istra. 100 ft. #1 0G 


Jonathan Hempstead, do 100 
Abijah Tousley, do 1 00 
Solomon Goodwin, do 1 00 
Andrew Marsh, do 1 25 
Zera Rowell, 50 feet clapboards, 50 
Abner Comstock, shingles, 2 50 
Henry Williams, Esq. do. 2 50 
Asa B. Selden, do. 2 50 
Hugh Mitchell, do. 1 25 
Laban Allen, do. 1 25 
Jeseph Selden, do. 1 25 
Thomas Bonny, do, 1 25 
Asa Lovejoy, do. 1 23 
Heman Goodwin, do. 1 25 
Serajah Comstock, do. 1 25 
Barak Orton, do. 1 25 
Elnathan Bailey, do. 1 25 
John French, jr. do. 1 25 
John French, 2 baskets, 125 
TABERG. 
Joseph E. Bloomfield, 2,000 feet 
clapboards, 20 00 
Anthony Empy, 500ft.p.bds. 500 
Austin Cadwell, do do 100 
Samuel L. Mead, 50 do 75 
Major Ferris, transportation, 4 00 
Barker Cobb, iron ware, 2 50 
Jesse Hildreth, do 2 50 
Daniel Storny, do 2 00 
Thomas B. Segar, do 2 00 
James Larabee, do 1 00 
Andrew Sperry, do 1 00 
A. S. Fox, do 1 00 
Gilbert Grippin, do 100 
William Carley, do 1 00 
Edminster Herman, do 100 
Charles Smart, do 1 00 
Israel S, Parker, do 1 08 
Daniel Griswold, do - 1 00 
William Eddy, - do 1 00 
Martin Lovelace, do 1 00 
George Dickinson, do 1 00 
S. Leonard, do 1 00 
CAMDEN. 
Rev. Henry Smith, cash, 20 00 
Daniel Parke, boards & transp’n. 650 
Warren Beach, do 4 00 


Seth Dunbar, 500 ft. pine boards, 3 50 
David Orborne, rye 2 bushels, 1 25 
Parsons Allen, 300 ft. pine boards, 2 40 
Gideon Northup, 1 bushel rye, 63 
Bartholomew Pond, transpurtation, 5 00 
Eliasaph Doolittle, corn, 75 
Calvin Johnson and 2 500 feet floor 


Rositter Preston, boards, 5 00 
Philomela Rathbone, shingles, 2 50 
Noah Preston, transportation, 4 00 
Zopher Barnes, rye, 1 25 
Samuel Woods, do 5 00 
Erastus Upson, do 5 00 
Billius Pond, do 5 00 
Zenas Humaston, do 5 00 
Manning Barnes, do 5 00 
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Aurey aes wings 7 a oes gee eee : 2 
Linus Santo sq. osea Holcom 
William R. erbiiten do 1 25 || Caleb Goodrich, hemlock stuff, 1 25 
James Brown, cash, 29 || Samuel and James Pratt, 500 feet 
Lyman Curtis, 200 ft. pine boards, 2 50 lath boards, 2 56 
Timothy Woods, Esq. cash, 1 10 || Robert Wylie, 
Seth Caswell, corn, 1 00 ee ae Esq. +100 do 5 00 
VERONA. John Wylie, 
Calvin Adams, boards and trans- Robert Wylie, Jr. hemlock timber, 2 50 
portation, 12 00 || Havilah Eames, Esq. 1000 ft, hem- 
Ephraim Covell, scantling, shin- lock boards, 5 00 
gles and transportation, 14 75 || Gideon C. Hempstead, 150 do 73 
Horace Adams, 1500 feet hem- Josiah a a = ; . 
lock boards, 7 50 || Samuel Hills, o 
Silas Holcomb, transportation, 4 00 || Joseph Grant, Esq. 1000 do 5 00 
Roswell Sage, do 2 00 || Chauncey Brown, 200 do 1 00 
Charles Benedict, do 2 00 }j Calvin Se a = 1 = 
Obed Williams, do 2 00 || John G. Thayer, 0 
Joel Sedgwick, do 2 00 || Baltus Yaugger, 200 do I 00 
Isaiah Shed, do 2 00 || Josiah Hills, 500 do z 50 
James Hempsted, do 2 00 || Sylvanus Hatch, 500 do 2 50 
Elijah Sedgwick, do 2 00 || Noah and Oliver Smith, 400 ft. 
Solomon Bishop, do 2 00 hemlock scantling, 2 00 
Isaac Green, do 2 00 ROME. 
Gomhga raceiar, Se 2 00! p. & F. Waterman, cash, 3 50 
Missionary field, corn and beans, 5 00 |] gojomon Goodwin, window sashes, 3 12 
Abner Smith, lumber and trans. 7 00 Thomas Brackney, do 1 56 
Eleazer Morton, mason work, 4 00 || Obadiah Hoag, lumber & transp’n. 7 00 
Israel Matteson, joinor work, < 00 || Moses S. Sayre, transportation, 2 00 
Titus Sedgwick, boards, 1 00 || Josiah Keeny, 1 meat barrel, 1 25 
Seth S. Sedgwick, cash, 59 | Benj. Wright, Esq. furnace ware 
Simeon Parsons, provisions & tran, 5 00 and cash 0 00 
Peo etd boards, r = Zenena Gilbert, cash, D 
John Stone, provisions, VIENNA 
Leonard Brown, boards, 2 00 | poe ; 
Noah Langdon, 170 ft. pinestuff, 1 7 | “eo oe oe ft. pine boards ian 
Simeon D. Toll, cash and produce, 5 00 | ‘ - ; eee A ‘ 
Cyrus Thompson, provisions kc. 1 50} Spseatinnes tae et TEES, 58 
ern eee = ee | Roswell Thayer § - pine 
Jedediah Minkler, do 2 00 | " ‘ eave, 
Alexander Whalley, do 3 00 || eee - 1. ~ 
J , e yhalle ry =° ] ; : _ ° 
ate cae os - ; = |, Peter Gibbins, pine boards, 2 00 
Stephen Benedick, do 1 50 i ee een do : 00 
Frederick Brown, pine stuff, 1 25 || ve Wate do 2 00 
Martin Langdon, lumber & trsn 1-00 | Jo i’ sae do 2 00 
Gilbert Brush, do 9.09 | Colvin Xolege,. - 2 00 
John H.Shaver, — do 12 00 j; Oliver Bill, do 2 00 
[and M. Talcott, do 7 00 || Samuel Rowley, — do 2 00 
Z.P. Maine, boards, 9 | Christian Hand, Esq.do 3 00 
Joel Collins, jun. sundries, 2 50 || John Humaston, jr. do 5 00 
mn ae earthen ware, 1 00 | none Whbeeneiaioandi 3 i 
Thomas Durham do 1 00 || 7 Vv aes 30n, 
: Mas os > Rraw 
vosepnh Kames, oO 2 Of 2 : ”s . . 
re apy Sedgwick, do 2 00 Ce, Wha = . = 
John Spencer d ’ “ 
re Wenn heute 3 0 Sullivan Brigham, do . 3 00 
Aaron Bellows, cash, 1 00 || John I. Campbell, transportation, 3 00 
Edward Allen, Esq. do 1 00 FLORENCE. 
Abel Wilder, articles for boarding By a number of persons residing on 
house, 1 00 the State Road, jointly, boards, 10 00 
Artemus Brewer, prov’ns & lumber,3 00 |} By several persons residing on the 
Ebenezer Sedgwick, corn& b’ds. 3 601! “Hill, jointly, boards, 19 On 
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Little Fa'ls Feb. 1st, 1823. 
To the Editors of the Utica Christian Repository. 


Since you published my last letter, facts 
have come to mv knowledge and changes 
have taken place, which may not be uninter 


esting to the christian public, Lhe indiea. 


tions of Providence are becoming more and 
more favourable toward tlis destitute region 
of country. We think we have reason to be- 
lieve that the time to favour this part of Zion 


has come; when God will redeem her cap 
tivity and make these barren wastes a fruiitul 
field. ‘Whe hearvest is not only great and the 
Jabourers few; but the fields are whitening 
to the hearvest.” A growing attention toa 


preached gospel and the subject of religion 
has evidently marked the progresss of minis- 
terial labours in this part of the vineyard ihe 
last summer—particularly during the last se- 
ven or eight weeks An unusual solemnity 
rests upon the minds of the inhabitants in se 
veral places in this vicinity, at the present 
time, and the children of Ged begin to feel 
their solemn responsibility, and to realise that 
* salvation must come out of Zion.” It is 
further evident ‘hat God has commenced the 
work of saving soals in this section of country, 
from the spit of opposition, which has been 
discovered towards the exertions of God’s 
people and his ministers Some few individ- 
uals have distinguished themselves very much 


cr 


by their hostility to the work ofthe Holy Spi- | 


+ 


rit in this vieinity; bat as charity hopeth a? 





State of Religion in Little Falls, Herkimer, &c. 


| things, I am inclined to hope, that this oppo- 
| sition arises not so much from a spirit of pure 
|| enmity towards God and his ministers as from 
| extreme ignorance respecting the economy of 
| Divine grace. 
| Revivals of religion have recently commen- 
ced in the village of Herkimer, Little Falls, 
}and in several other places in the vicinity. 
In these places there are about twenty re- 
joicing in hope, and a considerable number in- 
| quiring what they must do te be saved. In o- 
| ther places, the solemn attention which is 
| paid to the preaching of the gospel, affords 
| some evidence that God is about to pour out 
_ his Spirit on the inhabitants, and to bring sin- 
| ners into his kingdom The work is pro- 
| gressing in these different sections, and the 
| prospect is gradually brightening. ‘ ‘Lhe field 
| here is truly great, but the laborers are few.’ 
|“ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that he will 
send forth faithful laborors into his vineyard.”’ 
| My laborsare now divided between six dif- 
ferent stations, each of. which requires at the 
present time the stated labors of a faithful 
minister Some of these stations musi be 
| neglected, or almost abandoned, unless there 
can be more means for their support. The 
| ery to ministers, christians and missionary so- . 
| cieties, becomes more imperious, * Come o- 
| ver to Macedonia and help us ’’* 
| might further state respecting the stations 
| which I have occupied, that the number of 
| hearers in each place has been gradually in- 
creasing since I consmenced my labors among 
them; and that the industrious and respecta- 
ble i. habitants of these respec! ive stations dis- 
| cover an ircreasing interest in the subject of 
| religion. In the town of Danube in particu- 
| lar, there has been an increasing interest and 
| 
| 














solemnity during the past year; end the way 
| appears to be preparing for a greater reforma- 
tion. During the last summer the respectable 
inhabitants of that place, by their lhberality 
| and perseverance, have handsomely repaired 
| and finished their meeting huuse, (which has 
| for several years been in ruins) and furnished 
| it with a eonvenient stove at the expense of 
| about $1200—And now all is completed, the 


| language of many seems to be, ‘* Now theres 


' fore, arise. O Lord, enter into thy rest, thou 
and the ark of thy strength. Let thy priests, 
O Lord God, be clothed with salvation, and le‘ 
thy saints rejoice in goodness.” 

in all this region of country there is a gene- 


} 
| 
‘ral deficieney of catechetical instruction—bi- 
| 
| 


ble elasses—sabbath schools, and religious fa- 
| mily visitation. tn view of these remarks, I 
again ask—Can Christians, who love the pros- 
perity of Zion—Can the patrons of the various 
missionary societies in this state--Can christiau 
ministers whose glory it is to be co-workers 
with God and with oneanother in building up 
| the Redeemer’s kingdom, stand aloof, and 
| look on these fields, already whitening to the 
| harvest, with a cold- hearted indifference ? 
| Yours, &e S. P. B. 
| * I feel it my duty to state, that Mir. Jede diah Bur- 
chard, a candidate in the ministry, has labored for 
| some weeks in Herkimer, Little Fails, and the vicani- 
| ty, and that his labors have becn eminently biessed 
in those places; and that our churches do cordially 


'| approve of his ministry and exertions for the promo 
ion of revivals of rehimior- 
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The Choice-——Concert of Prayer— Missionary Depository 


rom the Evangelical and Literary Magazine. 
THE CHOICE, 

For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. 
But if I live in the flesh, this is the fruit of my 
labor : yet what I shall choose [ wot not. For 
{ am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire 
to depart, and to be with Christ ; which is far 
better —Pril. i. 21, 22, 23. 

Now shall I choose to live or die? 

How shall I give my voice ? 

Come down, fair angel, from the sky, 

And aid me in my choice. 


’Tis sweet to live with saints below, 
And share in all their grace ; 

But then to die would be to go 
And see my Saviour’s face. 


Yet ah ! how little have I done! 
How much have I todo! 
And shall I rest before the sun, 
_ My toil unfinish’d too ? 


But if I live what cares may rise ! 
What enemies may grieve ! 

How oft temptation may surprise ! 
Or my own heart deceive! 


Yet is not Jesus always mine, 
The same in life and death ; 
And still my friend if I resign, 
Or Keep my mortal breath ? 
Yes, if I live to do his will, 
My Lord is with me here ; 
And if I go where all is still, 
He will not leave me there. 
O ! sweet perplexity of bliss, 
Too Heav’nly to sustain ! 
To live is Christ—I feel it is— 
And yet to die is gain. 
Then henceforth let me live or die, 
My Saviour so with thee ! 


Go back, fair angel, to the sky ; 


My Lord shall choose for me. 
Norfolk, Dec. 12, 1822. 


A 


The following Carcular, from the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover, addressed to one of the Editors, 
has just been received, and we publish it as a notice 
to the churches im this part of the country. We 
doubt not but the proposal will meet the approba- 


tion of the friends of Zion, and that measures will 


at once be taken in all our congregations to unite | 


in it, with our brethren to the east. 


The history of the church of late a) 


shows, that God delights to bestow great bies- | 
sings in answer to the prayers of his people. | 
Among the most interesting proofs of this, are 

the frequent and powerful revivals of religion | 
that have taken place in our colleges. A con- 

cert of prayer for this special blessing has_ 
been observed on each Sabbath morning, in 
many of our eolleges, for several years past. 
That this object may be more deeply and ex- 
tensively felt, not only at the colleges, but a- 
mong the ministers and christians generally, 
a number of the friends of Zion have agreed 
to set apart Thursday the 27th day of Febru- 
ary, 1823, as a season of fasting and praver, 


| 
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that God will pour out his Spirit on the colle- 
ges of our country, the present year, more 
powerfully than ever before It is hoped, that 
in some form, most agreeable to themselves, 
the instructors and pious students of the col- 
leges, and the friends of religion in different 
parts of the country, will unite, in this season 
of fasting and prayer. Notice of this propo. 
sal has already been communicated to the 
churehes and colleges extensively. 

N B. It is also hoped that the above men- 
tioned season of prayer will be followed by a 
more general observance of the Sabbath 

| morning concert of prayer for the colleges. 


| UTICA MISSIONARY DEPOSITORY. 
| Received for the A. B. C. F. M. since 28th 
Nov. 1822. 


| Bridgewater—Av. M. F. bel’g to Mr. C. Dutehner, 
cultiv. by individuals, $6 25- ' 
Miss Grace C. Brown, a donation, 2 06 





Clinton—Mrs. Blake, a widow’s mite, 10 00 
A Fem. Fr. of Missions, to ed. hea. chi 1 00 
Her little boy, 6 y. old, 25 
From Prof. Monteith’s charity box, 5 00 
M. Con. Coll. by Deae. Butler, 10 00 


Agric. Miss. Soc. No. 1, within the bounds of a 
ch. Dist. 23 bush. Oats, by C. S. Gridley. 
Eaton, Morrisville, Madison Co. Rev. J. Lord, 20 00 
as an ann. don. to ed. some promising hea 
youth at Ceylon, for a missionary, to preach 
ae to the heathen, to be named Moses 
Chase 


From two Ladies, Mad. Co. 324 yds. Shirting. 
eae Con. Coll. by Rev. D Chassell, 23 00 
Holland Patent—Fem. M. Soc. a box of ene 
by Mrs. Patty Gurney, Tr. estim.at 44 13 
Mr. N. Gurney, 26 bush. Oats. 

Mexico—M. Con. Coll. 5 59 
J. R. Dixon, avails of his garden, 1 2! 
Collected on the day of thanksgiving, by Rev. 

D. R. Dixon, 
Paris—The remainder of a M. Potatoe Field, by 
H. M’ Niel, Esq. 1 25 
Avails of a piece of ground cultiv. by Joel Bi- 
shop, 8 years old, 
Dr. E. Judd, avails of Potatoes, 
Cent Soc. by Miss S. Blanchard, Treas’r, 
Russia—M. Con, Coll. 
Trenton—M. Con. Coll. 


Fr. the Fem, M. Soc. an appropriation of a part 
of a half year’s payment, 20 

Coll. in Sab. School, being half their rewards, 
by Rev. J. Waters, 

In Garrett’s neighborhood, a pair of blankets, 
as a present to James Garrett, 


M. Con, Coll. by Deae. Younglove, 
From a Clergyman in the county of Oneida, 
From his wife and children, 
Utica—Premiums obtained in the Fem. Sab. Sch. 

M. Con. Coll. first pres. soc. 

By a Friend of Missions, 

Frances T. Bradish, a little girl, obtained by 
abstaining from the use of sugar in her tea 
and coffee, 2 00 

Mr. Lewis Merrell, a donation, 3 

A coll. taken up in the Un. Sab. Sch. for Mr. 

S. B. Macomber, who is on his journey to 
Elliot, Choctaw Nation, as an assistant mis- 
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sionary, 10 03 
Westmoreland—M. Con. Coll. by Rev. Mr. Eells, 6 81 
Whitesboro’—M. Con. Coll. 25 23 


Collected by a little girl, Phoebe Striker, on 
Christmas morning, by wishing her friends 
“a merry Christmas,” and soliciting a trifle 


for the education of heathen children, by 

Rev. Mr. Frost, 2 75 
Mr. George Graves, a donation for Choctaw 

mission, ; 4 00 
Do. Henry Graves, a little boy, 4 bush. Onions, 

sold for - 95 








Am’tin Cash, $222 6¢~ | 
ABIJAH THOMAS, Agent 
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